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Attess  bg  ite.  i§.  (£amt. 


We  have  gathered  here  this  morning  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of  our  dear  physi- 
cian and  friend. 

Her  life  work  is  closed  but  her  deeds  will  live 
and  the  influence  she  has  exerted  will  gather  fresh 
impetus  in  other  lives  and  roll  on  indefinitely. 

The  many  agencies  of  civic  and  philanthropic 
work  which  she  has  been  instrumental  in  creating 
and  active  in  perpetuating  give  silent  testimony 
to  the  breadth  and  scope  of  her  interest  in  the 
problems  of  life. 

Many  of  those  assembled  here  have  known 
her  not  only  as  physician  but  as  counsellor  and 
friend;  and  in  each  capacity  she  was  wise  and 
faithful. 

We  look  back  to  the  time  of  her  coming 
among  us  and  trace  the  steady  growth  of  her  work 
and  influence  in  the  community. 

The  noble  heart  of  this  splendid  woman  was 
early  stirred  by  the  injustice  and  wrongs  of 
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slavery  and  she  joined  the  Anti  Slavery  movement; 
she  gave  valiant  service  to  the  country  during  its 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
after  the  safety  of  the  Union  was  assured,  she 
remained  in  the  South,  helping  to  establish  schools 
for  the  Freedmen,  taking  part  in  the  teaching  of 
the  colored  people. 

Later  she  returned  to  the  North  reestablishing 
herself  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  she  never 
became  a mere  physician  to  the  body;  she  has 
been  quite  as  active  in  the  treatment  of  the  soul 
and  the  development  of  character. 

Her  love  of  humanity  and  her  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  Man, 
was  most  sincere  and  was  ex-emplified  in  her 
daily  life. 

No  character  was  too  fine  and  noble  for  her 
to  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  and  no  vice  or 
sin  so  hideous  as  to  repel  her  from  the  attempt 
to  develop  the  soul  which  was  dormant. 

She  has  strengthened  many  a weak  and  way- 
ward soul  with  her  courage  and  cheerfulness. 

We  have  all  known  of  her  work  with  the  poor 
and  struggling;  not  the  spasmodic  effort  of  a tem- 
porary interest  but  the  vital  sustained  relation 
that  never  let  go;  in  such  cases,  if  she  ever  felt 
discouraged,  it  was  short  lived,  and  her  faith  and 
hope  soon  reasserted  themselves,  and  she  would 
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return  to  the  family  or  individual  at  every  recur- 
rence of  trouble  whether  it  was  the  old  difficulty 
or  the  development  of  a new  symptom.  Her 
humanitarian  love  and  faith  have  been  so  all  em- 
bracing that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  any  one  line 
of  her  philanthropic  work. 

We  know  of  her  long  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  its  off 
shoots,  of  Day  Nursery,  Kindergarten  and  Stamp 
Savings,  the  Vacation  School,  the  Boys,  Club,  the 
Civic  League  and  many  others;  her  co-operation 
was  assured  in  any  movement  looking  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Race. 

In  her  creed  there  was  no  place  for  the  con- 
sideration of  expediency,  the  path  of  duty  was 
straight  forward  and  clear  and  she  unswervingly 
followed  it.  In  recent  years  her  interest  has 
focussed  more  and  more  on  work  for  children 
and  she  has  again  and  again  urged  measures  for 
the  education  and  safe  guarding  of  the  lives  of  the 
young  saying  that  the  hope  of  the  World  is  in  its 
youth. 

May  the  life  just  closed  prove  a guide  and  in- 
spiration to  us,  imbuing  us  with  courage  faith  and 
hope  expressed  in  Works. 


Agrees  fur  ite.  SlUn  tift.  ^atrirk 

(0ttr  of  tljr  QUjarlrstmt  Srarljrra. 


Dr.  Hawks’  first  experience  in  teaching  school 
was  in  New  Hampshire.  She  taught  the  winter 
schools  in  East  Kingston,  Merrimack  and  Thorn- 
ton’s Ferry.  At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
school  in  the  last  named  place  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  J.  M.  Hawks  practicing  physician  in  Man- 
chester New  Hampshire,  on  the  5th  October  1854. 
They  started  the  next  day  for  New  York,  and  sail- 
ed from  there  for  Tampa,  Florida  in  a few  days, 
and  spent  most  of  the  winter  in  Manatee,  Florida. 
Here  she  taught  a private  school  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Many  interesting  incidents  occurred 
during  the  winter  in  visiting  up  the  Manatee  River, 
Braden’s  Creek,  and  on  excursions  for  shells  on  the 
Sea  Islands  on  the  dividing  line  between  Tampa 
Bay  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  homeward  journey 
in  April  and  May  was  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis;  then  by  rail 
across  the  country  stopping  at  Indianapolis,  Terre 
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Haute,  Niagara  Falls  and  other  places;  and  late  in 
June  our  friend  was  established  in  Manchester  as 
a house  keeper  and  medical  student.  In  1857 
she  graduated  at  the  N.  E.  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege and  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  which 
she  had  already  commenced,  until  the  out  break  of 
the  civil  war.  In  December  1861  her  husband 
sold  out  business  preparatory  to  entering  the  army 
and  the  next  spring  he  volunteered  to  the  N.  Y. 
Freedmens  Aid  Association  to  go  to  the  Sea 
Islands  as  physician;  and  in  July  was  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  U.  S.  A.  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Saxton.  In  the  Autumn  of  1862  Dr.  Esther 
Hawks  volunteered  to  the  N.  Y.  Freedmens  Aid 
Association  as  a teacher  for  the  Freedmen,  and 
was  in  the  second  company  of  teachers  sent  out; 
and  arrived  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.  in  October. 

Her  first  experience  there  as  a teacher  was 
with  a motley  crew  of  some  three  hundred  colored 
persons,  varying  in  age  from  three  to  thirty  years. 
She  remained  in  charge  of  this  multitude  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  until  her  voice  gave  out,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  rest  awhile — In  March  1862,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hawks  wrote  to  Gen.  Hunter  commander 
of  the  department  of  the  South,  recommending  the 
negroes  for  soldiers,  reminding  him  how  well  they 
fought  under  Tousaint  in  Hayti,  where  they 
successfully  charged  upon  the  French  soldiers  with 
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sharp  sticks;  and  requesting  him  to  raise  a colored 
regiment. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1862  a regiment  of 
colored  men  was  raised  at  Hilton  Head,  by  Gen. 
Hunter’s  orders  and  known  as  the  Hunter  regi- 
ment. They  were  kept  on  fatigue  duty  about  the 
wharves,  but  the  U.  S.  Government  was  not  ready 
to  admit  them  into  the  army  and  they  were  dis- 
charged in  a few  months. 

During  the  summer  of  1862,  Gen.  Saxton 
Military  Gov.  of  S.  C.  (all  that  we  held  of  it)  had 
an  interview  with  Stanton,  Sec.  of  war,  and  obtain- 
ed permission  to  raise  a brigade  of  five  thousand 
colored  soldiers.  The  first  regiment  raised  under 
this  order  was  called  the  First  S.  C.  Colored  Vol- 
unteers. 

A camp  was  laid  out  at  the  Smith  Plantation 
or  “Old  Fort”,  so  called  from  the  fort  that  the 
French  under  Jean  Ribault  built  there  just  three 
hundred  years  before.  The  ranks  filled  up  readily 
and  soon  there  were  eight  hundred  men  in  camp, 
but  no  colonel  in  command.  Surgeon  Hawks 
went  to  Gen.  Saxton,  and  recommended  Thomas 
W.  Higginson  for  colonel.  A commission  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  him,  and  in  a very  few  weeks, 
Higginson  who  was  a captain  in  the  fifty  second 
Mass  Volunteers  became  colonel  of  the  First  S.  C. 
Volunteers.  Rev.  James  H.  Fowler  was  the  chap- 
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Iain,  a very  practical  man,  always  ready  to  over- 
see the  men  in  hauling  up  firewood,  in  building 
chimneys,  or  in  digging  a well;  he  had  built  a 
school  house  in  the  camp;  and  here  was  Dr. 
Esther  Hawks’  first  engagement  as  a teacher  of 
colored  soldiers.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
eager  the  colored  soldiers  were  to  learn  to  read. 
It  was  to  them  a new  privilege,  and  fully  appreciat- 
ed. Many  of  the  drummer  boys  and  others  carried 
spelling  books  in  their  pockets. 

Dr.  Esther  Hawks  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  Lincoln’s  emancipation 
proclamation  Jan  i 1863.  Colonel  Higginson  had 
given  ten  oxen  to  be  roasted  at  the  barbecue,  at 
which  two  regimental  flags  were  presented  from 
Dr.  Cheever’s  Church;  the  Colonel,  Gen.  Saxton 
and  Chaplain  and  several  others  made  speeches. 

There  had  been  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.  since  the 
summer  of  1862  a colored  citizens  hospital,  but  no 
hospital  for  colored  soldiers;  and  in  April  1863, 
Gen.  Hospital  No.  10  was  fitted  up  and  opened 
for  these  soldiers,  in  which  Dr.  Esther  Hawks 
assisted  her  husband  as  surgeon  and  nurse.  There 
was  at  this  time  a portion  of  Col.  James  Montgomer- 
y’s regiment  in  camp  near  by.  The  sick  from  this 
camp  were  marched  up  by  an  officer  to  Gen.  Hos- 
pital No.  10,  (as  their  surgeon  was  away,)  every 
morning  to  see  who  would  be  excused  from  duty, 


and  to  be  prescribed  for.  In  May  Surgeon  Hawks 
was  ordered  away  on  an  expedition,  and  his  wife 
was  left  with  the  double  duty  of  attending  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  surgeon’s  sick  call  of  the  Montgom- 
ery regiment.  This  state  of  things  only  continued 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  she  was 
assisted  by  her  brother,  who  was  a hospital  stew- 
ard. She  gives  a thrilling  account  of  the  arrival 
in  hospital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  men  of 
the  fifty  fourth  regiment  Mass.  Volunteers,  wound- 
ed in  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagner  in  July. 

In  October  1863  Asst.  Surgeon  Hawks  of  the 
First  S.  C.  Volunteers  was  promoted  as  Surgeon 
of  the  Third  S.  C.  Volunteers  located  at  Hil- 
ton Head.  Here  Dr.  Esther  Hawks  had  a new 
class  of  pupils,  and  a new  set  of  officers  to  get 
acquainted  with.  For  some  time  she  and  her  hus- 
band boarded  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Severance  whose  husband  was  collector  at  the 
customhouse. 

The  soldiers  school  was  suddenly  broken  up 
here  by  an  order  to  the  regiment  to  move  immedi- 
ately to  Florida.  Dr.  Esther  Hawks  moved  with 
the  regiment  to  Jacksonville;  then  in  a few  days 
rode  out  eight  miles  to  camp  Finnegan  which  was 
lately  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Here  the  regiment 
expected  to  remain  permanently  for  a camp  of  in- 
struction; gardens  were  laid  out,  and  the  surgeons 
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marked  out  a cemetery.  But  the  disastrous  fight 
at  Olustee  changed  the  plans  suddenly  and  the  reg- 
iment returned  to  Jacksonville  where  three  hundred 
wounded  soldiers  were  brought  in.  Dr.  Hawks 
and  her  husband  set  up  all  night  assisting  to  care 
for  the  wounded.  Hay  and  straw  was  strewn  over 
the  floors  of  six  dwellings  and  one  church,  and 
black  and  white  wounded  soldiers  lay  on  the  floors 
side  by  side.  On  Monday  29,  of  February,  Dr. 
Esther  Hawks  commenced  a free  school  in  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  which  her  husband  had  cleaned  out, 
and  furnished  with  seats.  The  school  opened 
with  thirty  whites  and  one  colored  child;  blacks 
kept  increasing,  and  the  whites  kept  dropping  out, 
until  only  one  or  two  whites  remained  in  a school 
of  one  hundred.  It  seemed  to  be  all  right  for  the 
black  and  the  white  children  to  play  together  in 
the  school  yard,  and  in  the  street;  but  to  stand  up 
in  class  to  read  and  spell  together  was  quite  an- 
other thing.  When  Dr.  Hawks  called  upon  the 
mothers  of  the  white  children  to  try  to  persuade 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  some  of 
them  admitted  that  they  would  like  to  send,  as 
they  had  never  before  had  a chance  to  send  to  a 
free  school;  but  their  white  neighbors  thought  it 
was  not  the  proper  thing  to  do.  And  now  the 
statutes  of  all  the  old  slave  states  forbid  the  two 
races  from  attending  the  same  school  together. 


In  February  1865  Dr.  Hawks  says  in  her  jour- 
nal: “The  glorious  news  of  the  fall  of  Charleston 
eame  booming  to  us  from  every  gunboat  in  the 
river.  Our  regiment  was  the  first  to  enter  the  city. 
As  they  marched  proudly  up  Meeting  Street  with 
dags  flying  and  drums  beating,  the  excitement 
among  the  colored  people  was  at  white  heat;  cheer 
after  cheer  greeted  the  soldiers;  a fine  looking  black 
woman  sprang  out  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
officers,  and  pulling  off  her  shawl  from  her  should- 
ers, threw  it  on  the  ground  for  them  to  walk  on. 
The  Col.  gallantly  picked  it  up  and  passed  it  to 
her;  the  soldiers  cheered  vociferously.”  This  in- 
cident Dr.  Hawks  was  fond  of  narrating,  as  this 
woman  was  later  our  Susan  of  the  Teacher  Home 
on  Vanderhorst  Street,  Charleston. 

Then  came  rushing  events,  and  she  was  al- 
ways at  the  front.  She  helped  Mr.  Redpath  fur- 
nish the  orphan  assylum;  she  organized  and  be- 
came principal  of  the  school  in  the  Normal  school 
building,  with  five  hundred  pupils  and  fifteen 
teachers.  The  raising  of  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumpter 
was  the  great  event  of  the  spring;  of  this  she  gives 
interesting  details  in  her  journal.  The  decoration 
with  flowers  the  graves  of  the  union  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  buried  on  the  race  track  in  Charles- 
ton, was  a great  event.  On  this  occasion  the 
colored  school  children,  of  whom  there  were  about 
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two  thousand  five  hundred,  marched  in  procession 
into  the  enclosure,  and  not  only  covered  the  tren- 
ches in  which  the  soldiers  were  buried,  but  all  the 
ground  between  them  with  flowers.  This  event 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Hawks  and 
James  Redpath.  This  grand  decoration  occurred 
in  May  1865,  and  may  have  suggested  the  later 
observance  of  our  National  Memorial  Day.  Dr. 
Hawks  was  at  one  time  general  superintendent  of 
the  Charleston  schools,  and  made  official  visits  to 
Georgetown,  Summerville,  Edisto  and  other  sea 
islands.  In  the  fall  at  the  request  of  the  sup- 
erintendent of  instruction  she  took  charge  of  the 
teachers  at  Hilton  Head  on  their  arrival  from  the 
North,  and  assigned  them  to  duty  in  various 
places.  Through  all  her  rich  and  faithful  life  our 
dear  friend  has  always  remained  to  me  the  Mrs. 
Hawks  of  the  Teachers  Home,  wise,  benificent, 
loving. 

“There  is  a vision  in  the  heart  of  each,  of  jus- 
tice, mercy,  wisdom,  tenderness  to  wrong  and 
pain  and  knowledge  of  its  cure;  And  these  em- 
bodied in  a woman’s  form.” 


Aitess  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  i&upprl. 


Marriage  to  most  women  means  an  end  to 
their  individual  careers.  With  our  friend  Dr. 
Esther  H.  Hawks  marriage  was  simply  an  entrance 
to  wider  usefulness  and  greater  opportunities. 

When  Esther  Hill,  a young  teacher  of  21,  was 
married  to  Dr.  John  M.  Hawks  in  1854,  she,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm,  started  out 
at  once  to  adjust  herself  to  her  new  medical  en- 
vironment. She  entered  with  the  deepest  interest 
into  the  work  of  her  husband,  enjoyed  seeing  his 
cases  and  began  to  read  his  medical  books.  So 
quickly  did  she  absorb  these  new  facts  that  we 
find  her,  on  their  retnrn  from  their  honeymoon 
trip  to  the  South,  stopping  at  Vicksburg,  St.  Louis 
and  other  places  to  give  public  lectures  on  Physio- 
logy. 

After  their  return  home,  she  continued  the 
study  of  medicine  with  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
her  husband,  who  was  practicing  his  profession  at 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
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With  Dr.  Esther  H.  Hawks  to  begin  a thing 
was  to  finish  it.  Now  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  she  went  to  Boston,  so  as  to  at- 
tend lectures  at  the  N.  E.  Female  Medical  College. 
Here  she  listened  to  the  lectures  of  that  pionier 
of  women  physicians,  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewska.  It 
may  be  the  teachings  of  that  plucky  German  wo- 
man, hardly  more  than  a girl  herself,  may  have 
crystallized  the  character  of  our  friend,  for  no  one 
could  come  under  her  influence  without  receiving 
lasting  benefit.  I know  the  two  were  always  great 
friends;  indeed  the  beginning  of  my  friendship 
with  Dr.  Hawks  dates  from  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  her  by  Dr.  Zakrzewska. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  Hospital  Med- 
ical Society  of  which  we  three  were  members,  I 
have  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the  flash- 
es of  wit  between  the  two  and  the  interchange  of 
amusing  experiences.  Both  have  entered  the 
higher  life,  but  I can  conceive  of  no  state  of  exist- 
ence where  those  two  would  not  enjoy  to  sit  and 
laugh  together  over  bygone  days. 

When  Dr.  Hawks  took  her  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1857,  the  N.  E.  Female  Medical  College  had 
already  graduated  seven  other  classes,  so  that  the 
struggles  of  the  pioneer  women  in  medicine,  the 
Drs.  Blackwell  of  N.  Y.  and  Dr.  Zakrzewska  of 
Boston  had  already  removed  and  overcome  many 
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obstacles;  but  the  way  was  not  yet  smooth  and  we 
know  Dr.  Hawks  had  some  unpleasant  experinces; 
but  her  God-given  sense  of  humor  helped  to  make 
things  easy,  and  they  never  seriously  hindered  her 
advance.  At  her  graduation  Dr.  Gregory  states 
that  if  the  college  could  send  out  one  thousand  in- 
stead of  seven  graduates,  the  demand  for  educated 
female  physicians  would  yet  be  unsupplied.  So 
we  see  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  had  already 
begun  to  change. 

The  five  years  that  followed  were  years  of 
steady  uphill  work  I imagine;  all  medical  begin- 
nings are  slow,  and  at  that  time  a country  practice 
could  not  have  been  very  strenuous;  but  she  was 
getting  into  condition  for  her  real  life  work  that 
was  to  follow.  At  that  time  the  whole  country 
was  in  great  agitation.  The  miserable  fate  of 
poor  John  Brown  had  roused  intense  excitment  in 
North  and  South  and  after  the  episode  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  events  moved  rapidly. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  she  volunteered  her 
services  to  the  N.  Y.  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  and 
was  sent  South  as  nurse  and  teacher;  for  at  that 
time  a woman  surgeon  in  the  regiment  was  un- 
heard of;  whether  as  nurse,  physician  or  teacher,  it 
mattered  not  to  Dr.  Hawks  in  what  capacity  she 
was  sent. 

Sad  and  heartrending  as  were  the  years  that 
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followed,  I feel  that  it  was  then  that  Dr.  Hawks 
had  “the  time  of  her  life”  as  the  boys  say,  for  it 
was  during  this  period  that  all  the  latent  forces  of 
her  versatile,  resourceful  nature  were  brought  into 
activity. 

Whether  she  was  teaching  the  little  blacks  in 
the  improvised  school  in  Beaufort  or  the  regimental 
school  at  camp  Saxton,  assisting  her  husband  in 
his  surgical  operations  in  the  hospital,  spreading 
the  straw  over  the  floors  of  the  churches  at  Jack- 
sonville for  the  wounded  soldiers,  fitting  up  an 
orphan  asylum  at  Charleston,  or  forming  the 
colored  school  children  in  line  for  that  first  Dec- 
oration Day;  whatever  she  did  and  wherever  she 
was,  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation  and  radiat- 
ed hope  and  good  cheer.  One  incident  of  her 
practice  in  the  South  recurs  to  me  that  she  related 
to  me  once  on  our  way  to  a medical  meeting  in 
Boston.  She  told  it  to  show  the  meagreness  of 
facilities  in  the  South  after  the  war,  but  I re- 
membered it  because  it  so  well  illustrated  her 
cheerful  resourceful  nature. 

It  was  the  confiment  of  a poor  colored  woman 
in  a disused  old  barn,  and  Dr.  Hawks  told  me  how, 
during  the  period  of  waiting,  she  buised  herself  in 
collecting  a bundle  of  old  rags  with  which  she 
made  the  garments  for  the  expected  arrival. 

This  period  of  her  life  is  so  fascinating  that  I 
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leave  it  reluctantly,  but  another  better  qualified 
than  I will  give  you  details. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  her  work  in  the  war  recognized 
and  appreciated.  In  1899  an  association  of  Milit- 
ary Surgeons  was  formed  in  New  Hampshire  in- 
cluding the  surviving  surgeons  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Dr.  Esther  H.  Hawks  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  honorary  membership. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  she  went  to  Port 
Orange,  Florida,  where  for  four  years  she  taught 
schools  and  practiced  medicine,  giving  prodigally 
of  her  self  to  anyone  in  need. 

In  1870  she  came  to  Lynn,  where  she  was 
first  located  at  51  Silsbee  Street.  Here  she  was 
associated  in  practice  for  several  years  with  Dr. 
Lizzie  Breed  Welch,  a fellow  graduate  of  the  N.  E. 
Female  Medical  College. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a more  independent  out- 
look she  removed  to  81  Broad  Street  where  she 
remained  until  she  bought  and  moved  into  her 
permanent  home  at  16  Newhall  Street,  where  most 
of  us  best  remember  her. 

This  skeleton  of  facts  you  must  clothe  for 
yourselves  with  the  human  garments  of  old  assoc- 
iations and  pleasant  recollections,  for  each  one 
here  has  something  kind  and  dear  to  remember ; 
leaves  that  we  lay  one  upon  another  in  the  wreath 
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we  so  lovingly  entwine  here  to  day. 

To  me  she  lives,  not  as  physician  but  as  wo- 
man and  friend.  Bright,  cheery,  ready  in  sympa- 
thy, eager  in  all  things  altruistic.  An  apostle  of 
the  Gospel  of  Cheerfulness. 

If  it  were  only  for  her  cheery  greeting,  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  “It  was  only  a 
glad  good  morning  as  she  passed  along  the  way, 
but  it  spread  the  morning  glory  over  the  live  long 
day.” 


Abbrnjg  by  f0rs.  S.  N.  fifatralf. 


What  is  the  secret  of  your  life?  asked  Mrs. 
Browning  of  Chas  Kingsley:  Tell  me,  that  I may 
make  mine  beautiful  too.  He  answered.  “I  had 
a friend.”  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  and  love  the  one  who  has  so  lately  gone  from 
us  can  hardly  realize  as  yet  what  an  influence  she 
had  over  our  lives  at  once  vitalising  inspiring  us 
to  do  and  do  for  others.  How  many  of  us  remem- 
ber the  loving  ways  in  which  she  met  us.  How 
she  gathered  us  in  her  arms  in  hearty  welcome, 
which  was  but  the  outward  expression,  of  the  real 
meaning  of  her  friendship  a friendship  all  embrac- 
ing and  many  sided.  She  counseled  wisely,  never 
failing  to  rebuke  us  when  we  were  wrong,  yet 
never  losing  faith  in  us,  and  ever  hoping  and  ex- 
pecting better  things.  Every  one  who  knew  her 
intimately,  and  realized  the  interest  she  had  in  all 
who  needed  help  in  what  ever  walk  of  life,  must 
have  been  struck  with  her  unfailing  patience,  akin 
to  that  of  which  Whitter  speaks:  “The  patience 
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of  Immortal  Love,  Outwearying  mortal  sin.” 

It  could  be  well  said  of  her,  She  “loved  all 
common  things.  The  common  air,  the  common 
flower,  the  dear,  kind  common  thought  that 
springs  from  hearts  that  have  no  other  dower,  no 
other  wealth,  no  other  power,  save  love.” 

The  gratitude  of  countless  ones  who  were 
helped  and  comforted  by  her  wise  counsel  and 
friendly  aid,  was  her  reward.  How  can  we  trans- 
mute our  gratitude  into  deeds  ? What  better  way 
than  by  helping  on  the  work  so  dear  to  her?  Then 
women  knew  and  realized  as  she  did,  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  greatest  desire  of  her  heart  was  to 
aid  in  bringing  the  day  when  peace  should  prevail. 
For  this  she  thougt  and  planned  even  when  bear- 
ing pain  that  would  have  caused  a more  selfish 
person,  to  have  given  thought  only  to  her  own. 

Her  last  public  effort,  was  to  meet  in  council 
those  who  would  aid  in  such  ways  that  the  child, 
ren  of  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  to  hate 
war,  and  to  have  the  desire  for  peace  early  instill- 
ed in  their  hearts.  Even  when  she  was  stricken, 
and  made  helpless  by  the  malady  which  proved 
fatal  her  thoughts  planned  a way  by  which  each 
year,  the  great  principle  of  Peace  should  be 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  satisfaction  she  expressed  when  the  mat- 
ter had  been  definitely  arranged,  of  yearly  prizes 
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to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
was  almost  her  last  recognition  of  anything  on 
earth. 

It  is  hard  to  take  the  burden  up,  since  she  has 
laid  it  down,  but  in  this  way  can  we  best  prove 
our  love  for  her.  In  this  way  only  can  we  partly 
compensate,  for  the  loss  her  going  has  brought  — 
that  it  shall  make  the  love  of  Peace  more  strong 
and  vital  in  each  one  of  us,  and  fill  us  with  a sense 
of  our  responsibility  to  carry  on  her  work,  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  untiring  zeal  in  helping  the  world 
to  realize  this  great  principle,  and  thus  hasten  the 
day  when  Peace  on  Earth,  and  good  will  to  men, 
shall  prevail.  Thus  only  can  we  prove  the  whole 
of  blessing  that  her  life  has  been,  and  know  that 
she  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. 


Aitbress  by  iflrs.  JSm.  Summits. 


Of  the  Dr  Hawks  who  has  been  presented  to 
us  this  afternoon,  the  Dr.  Hawks  who  has  lived 
among  us  for  thirry-five  years,  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  call  special  attention  to  this  philan- 
tropic  phase  of  her  life.  She  has  become  almost 
as  widely  known  in  this  city  of  her  adoption, 
through  her  reputation  for  helpfulness  to  others 
through  channels  of  organized  work,  as  she  has 
through  the  services  of  her  profession,  and  of  her 
many  private  charities. 

Dr.  Hawks  had  the  temperament  of  a philan- 
thropist. Large  minded  and  generous  toward  the 
frailties  and  shortcomings  of  others,  she  never 
read  discouragement  for  long,  in  her  efforts  for 
the  uplift  of  her  fellow  men  and  women. 

Of  a strong  and  vigorous  personality  she  had 
the  power  of  imparting  strength  to  others,  and 
one  left  her  after  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  on 
the  street,  or  a call  at  her  home,  feeling  revived  as 
if  a fresh  breeze  had  blown  over  one.  She  kept 
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her  enthusiasm  and  her  buoyancy  of  spirit  to  the 
last,  with  the  perennial  faith  of  youth,  in  spite  of 
experiences  which  would  have  daunted  a soul  less 
steadfast  than  hers. 

The  history  of  her  philanthropic  work,  as  I 
am  told,  has  been  almost  identical  with  the  prog- 
ress of  her  own  self  support. 

While  living  in  Manchester  N.  H.  she  was 
active  in  relief  movements  for  the  poor;  she  was  a 
pronounced  anti-slavery  agitator  and  later,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  she  was  a worker  and 
secretary  in  a Womans  Relief  Association  As  far 
back  as  the  days  of  “Bleeding  Kansas”  she  served 
on  committees  for  raising  funds  and  sending  relief 
to  the  famine  stricken  sufferers  of  that  state;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  when  in  the 
south  with  her  husband,  she  kept  a small  school 
for  the  colored  children,  though  quite  aware  that 
in  so  doing  she  rendered  herself  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  any 
should  care  to  complain. 

Teaching  became  for  several  years  the  outlet 
for  her  benevolent  feeling:  either  in  camp  or  hospi- 
tal, with  the  spelling-book,  cook-book,  or  the  need 
Ie;  or,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  Freedmen’s 
school  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  with  Mr.  Redpath. 

In  1870  she  came  to  Lynn,  since  which  time 
she  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  our  city 
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a public  spirited  citizen,  vitally  interested  in  its 
growth  and  healthy  development.  It  was  char- 
acteristic, that  the  higienic  conditions  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  for  the  poor  received  her  early  atten- 
tion, not  only  as  a physician  but  as  a philanthro- 
pist, for,  as  she  so  often  said,  “the  little  children 
have  a right  to  be  born  under  the  best  conditions 
attainable”,  and  when,  in  recent  years  the  Civic 
League  was  formed  she  hailed  its  advent  with  en- 
thusiam  becoming  a member,  and  serving  on  sev- 
eral of  its  committees  with  keen  interest  in  the 
aims  of  the  organization. 

Coming  close  to  the  family  life  in  her  pro- 
fessional capacity,  the  skill  of  the  physician  com- 
bined with  the  sympathy  of  the  woman,  made  her 
in  time  the  confidential  adviser  in  many  a house- 
hold, and  many  a boy  and  girl  has  she  patiently 
followed,  in  some  cases  from  birth  through  devious 
ways  to  their  regeneration  into  manhood  or  wo- 
manhood, and  to-day,  these  also,  are  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  whom  they  are  now  able  to  recognize 
as  their  best  and  truest  friend. 

The  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage  or  “Womans 
Rights”  as  it  was  first  called  enlisted  her  interest, 
while  a young  woman,  an  interest  which  survived 
her  varied  experinces  in  the  South,  and  became 
active  again  after  her  removal  to  Lynn. 

In  1877  the  Lynn  Woman  Suffrage  Club  was 
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formed,  of  which  as  one  of  its  earnest  promoters 
she  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
constitution.  To  this  cause  she  has  been  loyal 
through  evil  and  good  report,  giving  of  her  time, 
personal  effort  and  financial  aid  toward  the  legal 
enfranchisement  of  women,  for  more  than  forty 
years.  She  was  an  officer  in  the  Equal  Rights 
Club  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

She  was  also  one  of  the  “Charter  Members’’ 
so  called,  of  the  Lynn  Womans  Club  and  a regu- 
lar attendant  unless  prevented  by  her  duties.  The 
lectures  that  most  satisfied  her  were  those  which 
extend  our  horizon  of  thought,  broaden  our  sym- 
pathus,  or  call  upon  us  to  take  some  part  in  the 
moral,  intellectual  or  social  uplift  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  long  before  some  of  us  can  cease  to 
miss  her  stimulating  voice  following  the  presenta- 
tion of  a subject  which  called  forth  either  her  com- 
ment, or  a vigorous  plea  for  action  in  the  line  sug- 
gested by  the  speaker.  The  organization  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Lynn  is  largely  credited 
to  her  efforts;  we  find  on  the  first  board  of  direct- 
ors, and  here  too,  she  has  kept  her  active  relation 
to  the  work,  and  the  influence  of  her  spirit  in  the 
committee  meetings  will  long  be  missed. 

For  six  years  she  was  a member  of  the  Lynn 
School  Board,  and  in  this  relation  her  love  for  and 
belief  in  children  had  full  scope,  even  in  those 
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cases  which  so  test  the  patience  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  “Try  him  again!  Never  give  him  up!” 
illustrated  at  once  her  creed  and  her  faith.  For 
the  teacher  too,  she  was  friend  and  supporter,  and 
the  words  of  one  of  these,  express  the  feeling  of 
many. 

When  she  came  into  the  room  her  first  words 
after  the  bright  saluation,  were  often  those  of  the 
physician;  “Throw  open  the  windows;  let  us  have 
some  fresh  air;  these  children  look  drooping!” 
Then  would  follow  a story,  or  some  shrewd  ques. 
tions  to  test  their  comprehension  of  the  lesson 
under  way,  and  she  would  leave  us  all  wide  awake 
with  renewed  energies  and  interest  in  our  work. 
Yes,  a visit  from  Dr.  Hawks  was  always  an  inspir- 
ation.” 

The  Lynn  Vacation  School  work  too,  owes  its 
existence  to  her  initiative,  and  she  has  been  one 
of  the  prominent  and  active  impulses  of  that  com- 
mittee from  its  start  to  the  last  meeting  she  attend- 
ed. In  fact  any  movement  or  attempt  to  benefit 
the  children  or  the  young  people  appealed  at  once 
to  the  motherly  heart  of  Dr.  Hawks  and  especially 
was  this  true  of  any  in  the  class  of  unfortunates. 
No  one  could  doubt  this  strength  of  the  maternal 
instinct  in  her,  who  once  in  speaking  of  some  half 
grown  youth,  or  half  grown  woman,  as  “one  of  my 
boys”,  or,  “one  of  my  girls”,  or  detected  the  claim 
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in  the  gesture  accompanying  her  warm  greeting  to 
them. 

The  Day  Nursery  and  the  free  Kindergarten 
of  the  Associated  Charities  were  also  born  under 
her  inspiration,  while  her  participation  in  the 
Mothers’  Meetings,  the  Reading  and  Rest  Rooms 
and  the  Boys’  Club  which  especially  appealed  to 
her;  in  fact  all  kindred  activities  in  our  city,  was 
limited  only  by  the  command  of  her  time  and  en- 
ergies. She  was  often  called  upon  to  address  such 
audiences,  both  at  home  and  in  other  places,  and 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  her  words  lighted  by  her 
wit  and  humor  was  as  pleasing  to  the  little  people 
as  it  was  inspiring  to  the  older  folks.  Scarcely 
an  effort  has  been  made  in  our  city  since  her  com- 
ing among  us,  for  moral  mental  or  civic  progress 
which  her  hand  has  not  touched  if  not  inaugerat- 
ed.  One  of  her  latest  enthusiasms  was  the  School- 
City  Goverment  idea  which  she  was  confident 
would  develop  manliness  of  character  and  a whole- 
some respect  for  law  in  the  future  citizen. 

The  safety  valve  of  this  woman  of  so  many 
interests  when  cares  pressed  or  troubles  of  her 
own  or  of  others  accumulated,  was  her  lively  sense 
of  humor  and  her  keen  relish  for  good  reading, 
which  traits,  with  her  power  of  narration  and 
quick  repartee  made  her  a most  admirable  com- 
panion. Her  place  in  the  world’s  work  was  unus- 
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ual  for  one  who  regarded  herself  as  only  a private 
citizen,  and  no  one  of  us  can  hope  to  fill  it,  but  it 
devolves  upon  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  her  in  some  of  these  branches,  receiving 
the  stimulus  of  her  ardor  and  courage,  each  to  as- 
sume some  added  portion  for  her  sake,  as  her  best 
memorial. 

“The  angel  writing  in  his  book  of  gold”  long 
since  placed  the  name  of  Dr.  Esther  H.  Hawks 
high  among  those  who  “loved  their  fellow  men.” 
Of  her  it  was  fittingly  said  at  her  recent  fu- 
neral service  “She  has  been  doing  God’s  work  in 
the  world.” 


